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either Cyprus or Egypt would form the ideal dumping-
ground, and to Cyprus the Admiral made his first
appeal. But the Governor of that island was hardly
in a position to accede to the request. He had enough
to do just then to feed his own people. Cyprus was
suffering from depression of trade. Business with the
Levant, her main market, had been killed by the
War. Even the profitable cattle and vegetable trade
with Egypt languished : for enemy submarines already
were taking a heavy toll from coastal shipping. From
this island, therefore, the appeal met with flat refusal,
and the Admiral, wasting no further time, set sail for
Egypt. He was too acute now to give any hint of his
intention. The curt rejection of the appeal to Cyprus
warned him that Egypt, if advised beforehand, might
follow a similar course. He decided, therefore, to
present the latter with a fait accompli. Accident
had increased his personal responsibility : for at this
moment he received the news of his transfer to a new
sphere of action. He could not well leave the problem
of the disposal of the Armenians as a legacy to his
successor in Egyptian waters, nor, if the worst came
to the worst, would he be now in a position to arrange
for their transport to French territory. Altogether
the Admiral was in an embarrassing position.

Egypt generously extricated him from the dilemma :
but the business of settling the refugees into camp
would have been less protracted had there been
among them men of authority. But in accordance
with Armenian character the men would acknowledge
none of their number as leaders. There was no
quarrelling in the community, but there was no
co-operation. They were the most individualistic
people possible to conceive. Following the customary
British impulse to decentralize, the first commandant
of the camp selected individuals to superintend the
routine duties. He had considerable difficulty in